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cartoon director must wear 
many hats. For a while, he’s a 
character designer; for another 


part of the day, he's a storyboard 
artist; and yet again, he's a key 
animator, and other times, he’s timing 
out things.” 

That's how Ken Boyer describes 
himself and his peers on Tiny Toon 
Adventures. Boyer joins Rich Arons, 
Gerald Baldwin, Kent Butterworth 
Eddie Fitzgerald, Art Leonardi and 
Art Vitello—who've discussed the 
series in COMICS SCENE #15, #16 & 
#17—in directing a new generation of 
Warner Bros. characters. They're 
tackling a production schedule as 
frenzied as the cartoons they create 

“We're working about three or four 
times as fast as they used to do with 
the old Warner shorts,” says Art 
Vitello. “In the time they would turn 
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out a six-minute cartoon, we're turn: 
ing out 21 minutes’ worth. It’s not 
possible to get the same results they 
did. But sometimes, we're getting 
pretty good results by virtue of how 
hard we're working. 

To handle the work load, Warné 
has established a variation on the unit 
system, previously used in their the- 
atrical shorts. With this system, the 
director presides over nearly every 
phase of production, using a unit of 
artists who work directly under him. 

“Each unit handles about 15 
episodes out of the total 65," says 
Vitello. “That would be like a normal 
series’ worth of episodes [13 seg- 
ments]. Instead of knocking them out 
over the summer, we spent a year- 
and-a-half on them.” 

“Unfortunately, because of the 
speed and time element, we don’t 
have the luxury we had at Warners,” 
says Art Leonardi, who worked with 
Friz Freleng on the original shorts 


S 


Buster Art 


“At the time, the unit was a director, a 
background man, one story man, one 


layout man, three animators and 
three assistants. Then, we had a 
bunch of men in the in-between de- 
partment. So, after assistant work 
was done, it would go to them and 
they would do the in-betweens. 
“Today, our animators and assis- 
tants are overseas, So, we have to 
make contact at a distance. That 
makes it difficult 
“What we do is do all the pre-pro- 
duction here, including all the rough 
la explains producer/director 
director Tom Ruegger. “This trans- 
lates into animation in that we do all 
the key posing, so there isn’t a whole 
lot left to the imagination overseas 
It’s the labor-intensive in-betweening, 
cleanup and paint that we're putting 
over there because of the cost factors.” 
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ust as animation aficionados can 

tell the diffe: c between 

cartoons made by Friz Freleng, 
Chuck Jones and Bob McKimson, so 
do the Tiny Toons directors hope 
their own es will be evident. 

Ruegger tries to make certain that 
each episode is consistent with the 
whole series. 

“This is a Steven Spielberg-Warner 
Bros. production,” he notes. “While it 
addres any Warner Bros. tradi- 
tions, it also addresses Spielbergian 


‘The animators do all the key posing here 
in the States before sending the work 
overstas for in-betweening, cleanup and 
paint—this helps keep the Toons looney. 


Amblin allows two weeks to work 
on one-act storyboards, while Disney 
TV animation allots four weeks. 

“At Disney, actually, the acts were 
11 minutes,” says Boyer, who has 
worked for Disney. “At Warners, the 
acts were six. But, what we squeezed 


One of the show's difficulties is that the 
writers try to use all of the large Acme 
‘Acres cast in every episode. 


somehow into the Tiny Toons 
episodes was—board pages and 
drawing-wise—every bit as much 
work. Page-for-page, the same page 
count as the 11-minute. 

“But at Tiny Toons, the production 
was too fast. They allowed only two 
weeks, Some shows would run over 
to three or four weeks. You had to 
catch up to the next one, You had to 
overlap things to stay on schedule.” 

With such a large cast populating 
Acme A drawing them consumed 
a great deal of time. “The biggest 
drawback with Tiny Toons was that 
the writers had a tendency to put a 
million characters into every episode. 
And that was never the winning 
combination which made the original 
Warner Bros. cartoons so good. It was 
two to three characters in a cartoon, 
max—with Bugs, Elmer and Daffy, or 
with just Bugs and Daffy, The really 
best Tiny Toons are the same thing. 
when we pair off just a couple of 
characters, like E]myra and Buster,” 
Boyer says, 

Warners schedules two weeks for 
storyboard, two weeks for the layout 
phase. Simultaneously, character and 
prop models are designed in addition 
to key background designs and color 
background keys. In all, it takes a 
month to six weeks to prepare a 
three-act show, 

Says Boyer, “When you're handed 
the script, il’s like, ‘Make it magic, 
now,’ And they would give you very 
little time to think about it. It was one 
of the more frustrating aspects of the 
project, but you just learn to be quick- 
witted and make do.” 

During the storyboard phase, 
recording sessions are held at B & B 
Sound in Burbank. But—in a depar- 


‘The crew stresses acting, a shortcoming 
in overseas animation, Babs takes her 
cues from Cleopatra. 


Arti L. Rowley 
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ture from the traditional unit sys- 
tem—the voice actors are usually not 
handled by the animation director. 

“It depends on the scheduling,” 
says Rich Arons, “If the director is 
really too busy, and quite frankly, 
there are many times where we can't 
leave the studio, then usually, Tom 
Ruegger or Andrea Romano handle 
the actors. 

“Sometimes, shows get recorded 
and you're not there and they 
recorded something with the wrong 
attitude, from what you think would 
be funnier, better or dramatic. And 
it's possible to go back and change 
stuff. Get a new reading or a different 
actor to do it. I’ve had very good ex- 
periences where I've gone and di- 


rected the actors, and I was able to 
change lines and attitudes that I 
wanted to change.” 

At the layout stage, where the 
artists ronder key poses for anima- 
tion, they listen to the recording to 
match drawings to performances. 

“One of the things that Warners 
did right was to have the layouts done 
here,” says Eddie Fitzgerald. “It made 
all the difference. Some studios just 
send eae over, We take the 
storyboard and do pose drawings for 
all those sequences and we send it 
over with a Jot of visual information. 
In some cases, even the animation.” 

Says animator Chuck Harvey, 
“One man can lay out up to 20 to 25 
scenes per week. So, if you have a 
three or four-man crew, you can do a 
show in two weeks, laying it out. That 
makes all the difference in the 
world.” 


n the layout stage, Ken Boyer ex- 
[ies the director sometimes acts 
s a layout supervisor. 

“The layout supervisor does tech- 
nically many things, like checking 
registration and field sizes and 
backgrounds,” he says. “On top of 
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With only a two-week time period to turn 
around one-act storyboards, the crew 
makes the most of their Jane Bunda 
workout. 


The directors had to 
“uneducate” their animators, 
making them forget habits 
picked up at other studios 
and getting them to think in 
classic Warner's style. 


that, my main concern was the acting, 
We had to really punch those poses 
up and give them, really unique 
expressions for the acting, things that 
you don’t ever see coming from 
overseas. 

“While the layout people are doing 
the layouts, I drop in to help them out 
to get better acting, if they're in trou- 
ble. Otherwise, I'm ‘slugging’ the sto- 
ryboard. 

“When I ‘slug’ the storyboard, I 
break down all the individual actions; 
1 draw thumbnail poses all over the 
board to show the missing beats of the 
action between the storyboard poses. 
It might just be after the character 
does something in the storyboard 
panel, you might want them to turn 
left to camera and then look offstage. 
That look might be missing from the 
board and we need that extra time to 
build up the acting so the next cut will 
look better.” 

One problem that Kent Butterworth 
discovered was “many artists—even 
some of the old guys who had worked 
at Warner Bros, in the old days— 
were stuck in formula ways of pro- 
ducing TV animation, the bad habits 
they learned at other studios. So, we 


When the animation 
comes back from 
overseas, the animators 
are usually dumbfounded 
by what's lost in the 
translation, 


had to ‘uneducate’ them, trying to get 
them back to the open free-form style 
of the traditional Warners cartoons,” 
The most complicated stage, ac- 
cording to Boyer, is getting all the 
elements ready for shipping. The di- 
rector collects all the layouts, models, 
backgrounds and keys, and checks the 
exposure sheets against the layouts. 
This usually takes two days, though 
the time is restricted by the deadline. 
Meanwhile, the director is already 
preparing for the next show. It usu- 
ally takes four months for the 
subcontractors—such as Wang Film 
Production Co., Ltd. of Taiwan, Akom 
Productions Co. of Korea, Glen 
Kennedy of Canada and Tokyo Movie 
Shinsha of Japan—to process each 


show, providing the in-between 
drawings, cleaning them up, paintin; 
the cels and peace eee cae 
shooting them on camera, 

When the show returns from over- 
seas, it arrives in sections, with one 
six-minute show haying 16 sections, 
The in-house editor loops them all to- 
gether and syncs up the track. Then, 
the director is called in to check it. 

Sometimes, the directors discover 
that the overseas studios have added 
their own gags, Art Vitello notes. 

“It seems like most good artists 
like to add that little extra soi 
along the line,” he remarks. “It isn’t 


so off-base that it totally disrupts 


events. When you get a film back, 
you'll be seeing stuff, ‘Good, good, 
good, good.’ Suddenly, you might see 
a little gag that hits you out of 
nowhere, It’s like, ‘Where did that 
come from? Oh, that's good.’ ” 

But sometimes, the gags intended 
for the show don't survive overseas 
production. Scenes can be spoiled by 
artists not following the character de- 
signs, or the action can be mistimed, 
or the wrong colors used, or a charac- 
ter might speak another character’ 

(continued on page 
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see the world, or at least the car- 

toon world, perhaps more 
radically. | lean more towards the 
Bob Clampett style. I like that kind of 
humor,” says Tiny Toons director 
Rich Arons. 

“Also, | go for faster timing and 
more extreme gags. Maybe a bit more 
absurd. A little less logical, perhaps. 
I'll go further to make the joke. There 
are so many ways to approach a 
joke.” 

Arons began training as an artist at 
an early age. Growing up in New 
York, he attended the Famous Arts 
School when he was 10. He went to 
the High School of Art and Design for 
three years, followed by the School of 
Visual Arts for half a year. In late 
1977, he moved with his family to 
California. There, he trained at 
CalArts, the Disney-sponsored fine 
arts college, where he received his 
degree in character animation 

“When I went to CalArts, I really 
learned a lot about Disney, because 
they had some of those old-timers 
there teaching,” Arons recalls. “I had 
Elmer Plummer, T, Hee and Bill 
Moore, who had also taught at 
Chouinard and worked at Disney. 
Also Ken O'Connor, one of the great 
Disney background artists, and Jack 
Hannah,” 

But what Arons learned was not 
any particular style, but a certain 
amount of substance. 

“The great thing about CalArts 
was, even though Disney was sup- 
porting the school, the teachers at that 
time didn't necessarily promote 
Disney style. They promoted formal 


“There are so many ways to approach a 
joke,” says Arons—but it helps to have 
wacky characters like Gogo-Dodo and 
Concorde Condor. 


uurtesy Rich Arons 


“T really like spoofing something that's a 
classic,” notes Richard Arons. 


art principle, which you could apply 
at whatever level you wanted to go to, 
whether people wanted to go into an- 
imation, background design or wher- 
ever. It’s the principle that you got out 
of it. And it was up to you to learn 
exactly how you wanted to apply it.” 

His first job was Ralph Bakshi’s 
Lord of the Rings in 1977, after which 
he continued to do a ant work for 
Hanna-Barbera, Ruby-Spears and var- 
ious commercials. Then from 1985- 
1988, Arons worked at Fi 
animating She-Ra, Brav 
Ghostb' for Lou Scheimer, and 
freelancing at different places during 
that time. In 1988, he drew layouts at 
DIC Enterprises on the short-lived 
Beany & Cec il, followed by Super 
Mario Brothers, 

Then, in 1989, Arons joined the 
staff at Tiny Toon Adventures, draw- 
ing layouts and progressing to story- 
boards. That August, he was pro- 
moted to director, managing the same 
artists he had worked with on Beany 
& Cecil. Among his episodes: “Best of 
Plucky Duck Day,” “L'il Sneezer,” 


“The Teddy Bears Picnic” and co-di- 
recting the pilot episode, “The Looney 
Beginning.” His favorite short, “Never 
Too Late To Loon,” makes fun of the 
pink elephant sequence in Dumbo, 
“Treally like spoofing something 
that’s a classic,” Arons admits, “I 
think we pulled that off pretty well, 
l animated quite a bit of it, but they 
(TMS, the Japanese subcontractor] did 
an excellent job of following through. 
That whole bit where Plucky is being 
chased by the little Einstein cars, I 
just worked it all out on the bar sheet 
with the music, and then I transferred 
it over onto the exposure sheets. And 
then sent that over with all the lay- 
outs, including the distortion draw- 
ings, any kind of smear drawings, 
and all the antics. They did a great job 


h Arons learned in 
a directo: 
yy." He sighs. “I've learned 

so much, As an animator, you don’t 
think about many of the other things. 
But as a director, you learn so much 
about dealing with the sound and the 
music and then the color, too, It's 
such a big proce 

“1 think I've learned how to get the 
best out of people, to get their input. I 
like to think I’m a good listener. | 
listen to what suggestions the artists 
have, and then make a decision that 
works best for the total show. 

In summing up his approach to di- 
recting ‘toons, Rich Arons notes, “I 
try to pul as much hands-on as possi- 
ble. You know, I work on the boards 
and I work on the animation, and 1 
time everything, I hate to let the thing 
go,” he says, chuckling, “but we have 
to meet the deadline. | really like to 
keep as much as I can under my con- 
trol. You know, it’s the kind of project 
where you don’t want it to end. It's 
really a lot of fun.” 

—Bob Miller 


Arons has directed one of Steven 
Spielherg’s favorite characters, L'il 
Sneezer (a.k.a, Squeeky Mouse), here 
with friend L'il Bookworm. 


